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SUSPECTED FLAWS IN HOMERIC SIMILES 
By A. Shewan 

Nothing in the Homeric poems has been the theme of more 
consistent praise than the similes with which the narrative is adorned. 
To some eminent authorities the beauty and perfect appositeness 
of these figures, and the power and richness of the imagination to 
which we owe them, have appealed so strongly, that they have seen 
in these phenomena one of the best proofs of unity of authorship. 
So Nitzsch Beitrdge 339, Mure Hist. Gr. Lit. II, 89 ff., 0. Jager 
Homer u. Horaz 73 f., 115 ff., and others. Mr. Green, The Similes 
of Homer's Iliad 30, tells us that his "consideration of the similes 
left him more than ever what he was before — a believer in one great 
poet Homer." The dissector of the poems, on the other hand, while 
he cannot but admit the supreme excellence, in this respect, of the 
agency or combination of agencies which he styles "Homer," is led 
by certain characteristics of the similes which he believes he has 
discovered to a conclusion confirmatory of his view of the multiple 
origin of the epics. To state some considerations which may assist 
the settlement of this difference of opinion is the object of the present 
paper. 

To begin with, trouble has arisen from repetition. First, there 
is repetition of the subject-matter of the simile. The same object 
is employed over and over again for the sake of illustration — the 
sun or a star, the lion, the boar, a pillar, leaves, trees, snow, torrents, 
and the like. But there is nothing in that. It might be said, in 
varying degree, of poets generally who delight in this figure of 
speech. It can be said of Firdausi. A reviewer in the Athenaeum, 
No. 4131, p. 823, notes that it is a "characteristic of the epic style 
and in keeping with its simplicity." It is very marked in the 
Idylls of the King. If we classify the similes in that poem, we find 
eleven are taken from gems, eight from leaves, the same number 
from the dog and from ghosts, and so on. Similes are, in Words- 
worth's words, "loose types of things through all degrees," and it is 
only natural that poets should have their preferences, and should 
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love to dwell on some departments of nature and human life more 
than others. 

But, secondly, we have repetition of phraseology. In the numer- 
ous lion similes, for instance, the same phrases are used to describe 
the animal's hunger, the object of his attack, the men and dogs 
who resist him, and the way in which they foil and smite him. In 
fact it can be shown that the similes have a commonplace, or, as the 
Germans style it, a Gemeingut, of their own. That will surprise 
no one who is familiar with the extent and character of the Homeric 
repetitions generally. Indeed it supplies an argument for unity. 
The professional dissector of the poems, on the other hand, is inclined 
to see in this recurrence of phraseology the imitation or plagiarism 
which he finds everywhere in the epics, and which he regards as an 
important factor in their development. 

But, thirdly, there is repetition of the simile. An image used to 
illustrate a situation or incident in one part of the poems recurs 
bodily in another passage, with hardly a change of a line except at 
the beginning or the end of the description. And this is held to 
negative absolutely the idea of unity of authorship. Dr. Leaf 
(on 263 ff., which is the famous simile, repeated from Z 506 ff., 
of the horse breaking from his stable and galloping across the plain 
to the river) challenges the defenders of the unity of the Iliad to 
say "how a single 'Homer' could have thus repeated his own best 
passages, careless of their appropriateness." The allegation in the 
last four words will receive attention farther on. 

In dealing with this third point, it is necessary that we obtain 
an accurate idea of the number of instances to be found in the two 
epics. They are fewer than dissectors sometimes assume, and too 
few, we hope to show, to support the conclusion which they seek to 
draw. If we take a fairly full enumeration, such as that given by 
Friedlander in his Zwei horn. Worterverz. 786 ff., we find there are, 
in the Iliad, 182 similes of some extent, 17 comparatively short, 
and 27 of the very briefest. For the Odyssey the figures are 39, 6, 
and 13 respectively. The reasons for the difference in this respect 
between the two epics are well ascertained, and need not detain us. 

If, now, we examine this list with the aid of any edition which 
gives parallel passages, we find there are hardly a score in which 
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there is repetition of the ipsissima verba. And a number of these 
are of the very shortest, as ipefivfj (Kekaivy) \ai\airi uroi and 
<f>\oyl et«e\os oXkijv. They are paralleled by Tennyson's "like 
fire," "like a ghost," or "like a star," or by Firdausi's brief and 
recurring comparisons of a hero to a lion or a crocodile, or of life to 
a short stay in a roadside inn. Nothing is to be inferred from such 
cases. 

Those which remain appear to be Z 506 ff. and O 263 ff., Paris 
(and Hector) compared to a horse that breaks from the stable; 
A 548 ff. and P 657 ff., Aias (and Menelaus) retreating slowly like 
a baffled lion; N 389 ff. and n 482 ff., Asios (and Sarpedon) falling 
like a poplar or pine; E 782 f. and H 256 f., the Achaeans (and 
Aias and Hector) compared to lions or boars; I 14 f. and n 3 f., 
Agamemnon (and Patroclus) weeping like a spring of dark water; 
8 45 f. and rj 84 f., of the palace of Menelaus (and Alcinous) ; £ 
229 ff. and yfr 156 ff., of the beautification of Odysseus by Athen6; 
and B 535 and A 411, of the murder of Agamemnon. 

There thus seem to be just eight cases worthy of attention. What 
is the explanation of the duplication? Some dissectors affirm that 
it is due to plagiarism. "Late" contributors to the poems appro- 
priated a predecessor's work. Others think that two contributors, 
at different periods, took the same image from a common stock. 
But in either case, it is surely strange that duplicates are so few — 
hardly more than are to be found in the Idylls. In particular we 
should expect to find duplication in books which are "late," espe- 
cially if they are fighting books — for it is in books of battle that 
similes most abound. M, for example, is a fighting book, and it is 
also late, being an "Expansion" and "Ionian." But it has 10 fine 
similes, all original. Dr. Leaf says they are " on the whole the most 
elaborate and beautiful in Homer." He does object to three as 
inappropriate in their setting, and Professor Murray follows him. 
We hope to show that they have misappreciated all these three 
similes in M. But at least its late Ionian author had not the 
plagiarist taint. Again, N is said to be mostly late and to have 
been much "worked over" (stark iiberarbeitet), but of its 15 similes 
only one recurs, and that one may be original in N. It certainly 
suits its setting admirably, n and P, which are said to be full of 
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late matter, have 40 similes between them, but only two duplicates. 
The end of P, from 543, is said to be "very late." It contains 9 
splendid similes, only one of which is found elsewhere, and that one 
(657 ff.), as we shall see, is considered by "most editors" to be 
original in P. It is very difficult, in view of such instances and 
figures, to accept the explanation from imitation or borrowing, 
whether from a predecessor or a common stock. 

To sustain such a theory, it would be necessary for its advocates 
to prove, beyond doubt, that in such cases the recurring simile 
is in one of its occurrences unsuitable to the context and borrowed. 
This can seldom, if ever, be shown. But till that is done, we are 
entitled to accept the duplicated image as original in both cases. 
The burden of proof is on him who seeks to eject. When we examine 
the critical literature of the subject, we find in every case, either 
that there is so little to go upon that no authority seriously asserts 
plagiarism, or that there is a decided conflict of opinion. We have 
space for only two well-known cases, both of which are discussed 
by Dr. Leaf. 

The first case, the famous simile in Z 506 ff. and 263 ff., has 
already been quoted, with Dr. Leaf's conclusion from it. As applied 
to Paris in Z, he approves of it highly. In 0, "inserted to illustrate 
not the exuberant beauty, but merely the speed of Hector," it 
"loses much of its force." It is "a clear plagiarism of a passage 
whose intrinsic beauty marked it out for plunder." A single Homer 
could not have "thus repeated his own best passages, careless of 
their appropriateness." Is it certain then that this simile is appro- 
priate only in Z ? It is not. The authorities are not agreed. See 
Ameis-Hentze's Anhang to 263. Some critics concur with Aris- 
tarchus in objecting to the simile in 0. Diintzer (Horn. Abh. 501) 
is one. Mr. Green (op. tit. 227) also says briefly and not very 
decisively that the simile "seems to suit Paris better." Christ 
(Wiederholungen 262, and Iliad 64) evidently had difficulty in 
deciding, and he, it should be noted, holds it as proved (pro explorato 
habeo, Iliad 22) that the poet did not hesitate to do what to other 
eritics is unthinkable, that is, to use a simile a second time. Geddes 
again (Problem 208 f.) is satisfied with Blackie that "the applica- 
tion to Hector is the older and primary one," and adds the shrewd 
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remark that 8e<rp,bv airopp^a<i "is more appropriate regarding the 
resuscitated Hector than the skulking Paris." But we must not press 
the particulars of a Homeric comparison. That the simile is suit- 
able of Paris no one can deny. But surely it is just as appropriate 
of Hector, acrptvo? e'/e Oavdroio, restored to life and vigor by Apollo 
(who efiirvevcre p.evo<; fieya iroifievi \aa>v) , and exulting in and 
employing his newly recovered strength to repair by rapid movement 
about the ranks the fortunes of his side. Paris had simply put on 
his armour and hurried across the Trojan plain. But all this wran- 
gling over small details is futile. Granting, as Christ does for Homer, 
that a poet may reproduce a passage that pleases him, it is idle to 
expect that it shall be, beyond all possibility of cavil, as apposite 
in one place as in the other. It is enough for our purpose, in the 
present case, that the critics have failed to prove that the simile 
is not tolerable in 0. Till they do so, Dr. Leaf's challenge may be 
disregarded by "the defenders of the Iliad." 

The other case is A 548 ff . and P 657 ff., of a lion slowly retreating 
from a fold. Most editors, as Dr. Leaf tells us in a note on the lines 
in A, and as may be seen from Ameis-Hentze's Anhang, have favoured 
P. Dr. Leaf finds the simile "very appropriate" in A. And others 
will think the same. Either side may be right or wrong, but till 
the critics agree that the lines are bad in one of the two books, and 
tell us which that is, there is nothing against unity. The "bungling " 
(stiimperhaft) interpolator, expander, or harmonizer cannot be 
inferred till bungling is established. And there is the same dis- 
agreement as to the other duplicates in our list. 

The facts, then, do not suit the theory of Flick-Poets or Nach- 
dichters stealing and stumbling. Surely if they were, as is con- 
stantly assumed, composers of a very low order, their traces would 
have been more plentiful. Some extreme interpreters do track these 
spoilers everywhere in the poems, but their more moderate brethren 
have always condemned their excesses. Kammer {Asth. Komm. 
113) does not like such blots on the poems as the comparison, P 
243 f., of Hector, pervading the battle and urging on his men so 
that they Wis Aavaa>v fiplaavTe'i efitjaav, to an overshadowing cloud, 
or Hera's description of Artemis, <I> 483, in the course of a volley of 
abuse, as "a lion to women." Only the late, weak, and imitative 
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poet could be guilty of such absurdities. Others will disagree in 
these as in other cases of mere subjective appreciation, and will ask 
for more precise proof. To them the uniform splendour of the 
Homeric similitudes is unquestioned, and absolutely excludes the 
hypothesis of a crowd of botchers, or a number of manipulating 
poets in successive ages. Father Browne {Handbook 320) considers 
that "Homer's" power in using this figure of speech is "truly mar- 
vellous." And yet to him the Iliad is the composition not of one 
but of a number of Homers working in different centuries. 

So much for repetition in and of the Homeric similes. Another 
aspect of the case for disruption which is based on this branch of 
the technique of the poems is given by Professor Murray in The 
Rise of the Greek Epic 215 ff. The state of things in old epic days 
which he conceives is this. There was a great common store of 
images, on which the contributors to the two poems were at liberty 
to draw, and different individuals might select the same one from 
the stock in different ages. When the poems took final shape, a 
simile which had been thus favoured would remain imbedded in two 
or more strata* Professor Murray is led to this conclusion by two 
facts. First, the similes have all "the same ready-made air," and 
secondly, "a good many of them are not apposite to the case for 
which they are used." 

The similes are, as we have said, by universal agreement, one 
of the finest features of the Homeric poems. On no other individual 
element in the poetry has more praise been lavished by writers of 
all Homeric creeds. To Jebb (Homer 26 ff.) similes are "an abound- 
ing source of variety, vividness, and beauty." They "indicate a 
spontaneous glow of poetical energy." "Their occurrence seems 
as natural as their effect is powerful." They have helped, Wittich 
thinks (Homer in seinen Bildern 8), to make the poems immortal, 
and there are those who think they have never been surpassed in 
the poetry of all the long line of Homer's successors. Professor 
Murray even seems to agree. He pronounces the similes to be "the 
very breath of life of the poetry of Homer." He can enjoy with 
others "their vividness, their closeness of observation, their air of 
freshness and spontaneity" — an air which hardly consists with a 
"ready-made" one — but all these qualities are only apparent. The 
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similes are "deceptive." They have only an appearance of origi- 
nality. "Nearly all are taken from older books, and many of them 
were originally written to describe some quite different occasion." 
It is a sweeping and, we believe, an absurdly inaccurate statement. 

Mulder also (Quellen 328 ff.) thinks the Homeric similes are 
borrowed ornaments, and that they are used for the sake of effect 
rather than to help the clear presentation of facts. He even argues, 
in pursuance of his general theory of the origin of the Iliad, that 
in the battle scenes they take the place of tactical and strategical 
details. But there seems to be little enough to support such a view. 
It is founded mainly on the observation that the tertium compara- 
tionis is often vague and the application loose. It may be so; but 
does the simile ever suffer in beauty or in illuminating effect? In 
spite of such defects on the surface the Homeric simile, as Professor 
Mackail puts it {Lectures on Greek Poetry 68), "reached perfection." 
It seems ungracious to disparage such gems on account of some 
small fault in the setting. It is the weakness of much Homeric 
criticism that it seeks to bind genius by regulations de minimis. 

Professor Murray gives several examples from the Iliad in support 
of his theory. They are "mere illustrations. The force of the argu- 
ment, of course, depends upon the number of such cases." This 
suggests that such cases are numerous. But that cannot be admitted. 
The instances in which critics believe they have discovered inapposite 
images seem to be comparatively few. I venture to think Professor 
Murray finds them numerous because the text has not been care- 
fully studied, and because the way of the poems in regard to the 
application of similes has not been appreciated as it commends 
itself to the majority of writers on the subject. 

Professor Murray's first three cases are those mentioned by 
Dr. Leaf in the end of his Introduction to M. The first is the com- 
parison (M 41 ff.) of Hector to a boar or lion surrounded by hunters. 
As the beast charges now here, now there, his tormentors give way, 
and "even so Hector went and besought 1 his comrades through the 
press, and spurred them on to cross the dyke, but his horses dared 
not " Dr. Leaf thinks (Introduction to M) that the simile 

1 Lang, Leaf, and Myers. Mr. Blakeney gives " Hector kept turning now here, 
now there," accepting the better reading, elXLo-o-eB' for iXKUrffeS'. 
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was "meant for Aias retreating slowly with his face to the foe, not 
for Hector urging on the pursuit," and Professor Murray follows 
him. The situation for which it was probably written originally 
is that of "a hero left alone, hard pressed by enemies, but refusing 
to retreat." But how can it be said that an animal doing his best 
to escape from a circle of hunters is "refusing to retreat" ? And if 
the poet had compared Aias retreating slowly to a lion that cannot 
retreat at all, what would the comments of our two authorities have 
been? 

"But," Professor Murray continues, "as the passage stands, 
the Greeks are flying and Hector pursuing them back beyond their 
wall." Not at all. Far from representing them as now "flying," 
the poet of M (1. 38) conceives them as "huddled together" in a 
crowd behind the wall, vvvcriv eiri y\a<pvpr}<nv eekfievoi (v.l. eepjfievoi). 
And Hector, far from making what Professor Murray calls 
"a triumphant advance," cannot pursue, because he cannot get 
over the fosse. This is stated at length in 49-59, which imme- 
diately follow the picture of the unfortunate animal hemmed in 
by huntsmen, and what the poet illustrates is the helplessness of 
Hector and his men. He compares it to the helplessness of a lion or 
boar against "fearful odds," and the eager movements of Hector to the 
rushes which the beast makes in order to escape. Surely the passage 
has not been carefully read. Miss Stawell (Homer and the Iliad 
53 f.) shows that the point of the simile has been missed "by pressing 
the details," a mistake which, as she truly says "is not uncommon," 
though she herself, it seems to me, is not quite accurate in saying 
that Hector "is not at bay, but taking the offensive." For the 
moment which the poet illustrates, Hector is not only not taking 
the offensive, though he would like to do so, but is completely 
baffled, and as powerless as the lion or the boar. 

Next, M 131 ff. The whole passage 127-53 should be read. It 
contains two similes. The Trojans are now at the gate in the wall. 
In front of it are the two Lapiths, who are compared to two oaks, 
131-34. "A moment after" — in this "moment" of the poet's 
narrative, be it observed, nine lines are devoted to the advance of 
Asios' party — "we are told that they charged and fought like wild 
boars." Professor Murray observes scathingly that people who 
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stand firm like oaks are not like wild boars that rush out. He 
admits that the observation sounds captious. But it seems to be 
worse. I think it has no foundation in the text. Men who have 
been like oaks as they stand firm may be appropriately compared 
to boars So^co alaaovre as soon as they move against an advancing 
enemy. And this is the poet's procedure. There is no difficulty, 
and we do not require the "solutions" of Porphyry and Hephaestion. 
The only possible excuse for misapprehension is to be found in a 
slight digression — paralleled by Dr. Monro in his note a.l. — in 
which the poet tells us that the Lapiths had been inside the gate till 
the Trojans advanced, when they rushed out to repel the attack — 
iic Se to) aigavTe irvXawv irpoade futxeo-dijv. The interpretation of 
Professor Murray could be justified only if ecrraaav, 132, could be, 
taken as meaning that the two Lapiths remained motionless through 
the whole scene, and if we disregarded altogether what the poet 
tells us, 137-45, about the advance of Asios' division to the gate. 

The next example is M 167-72. "Asius, who is leading the 
Trojan attack, cries out that 'these men are like a swarm of bees 

or wasps who .... pour out to fight with hunters ' That 

comparison can scarcely have been invented to describe two solitary 
heroes standing in front of a gate." This seems to be an incorrect 
statement. The Lapiths are not stationary. They have charged 
and are fighting Asios and his company. But what is of more 
importance is that the poet does not say that the two men are like 
a swarm of bees or wasps. What he actually says is, just as wasps 
or bees defend their nest, so do these heroes, though they are but two, 
refuse to retire from the gate. The essence of the comparison is the 
determined defence in the two cases, and the words used of the 
Lapiths, teal Bv' eovre, might well have saved the passage from 
Professor Murray's interpretation. If the two Lapiths are com- 
pared to a swarm of bees or wasps, then surely we have a Stumper 
of the first magnitude. Not facile princeps, however, for those who 
(on Professor Murray's principle) compared Odysseus to a haggis 
in v 25 ff., Penelop^ to a lion in 8 791 ff., or Aias to an ass in A 558 ff. 
(see Finsler Homer 498), are at least his equals. 

Finally, the two similes in O 618-29. Professor Murray says, 
"Hector's onset is compared (1) to waves falling on a rock, which 
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stands immovable; (2) to a wave crashing down upon a ship, which 
is badly shaken; then comes v. 629, 'even so was the spirit of the 
Achaeans shaken within their breasts.' I suspect that these two 
similes come from separate sources; the minstrel felt them to be 
not quite consistent, so he added vs. 629. It is worth remarking 
that the five lines just preceding are inconsistent with their present 
context, and were condemned by Zenodotus and Aristarchus." 

Professor Murray here only indicates suspicion, so it is not neces- 
sary to go into this case at length. But it may be observed that 
the five lines athetized by the Alexandrians are not the five just pre- 
ceding 629, but 610-14, and it is difficult to see how the athetesis 
can affect the question. Secondly, it is not stated in the second 
simile that the ship was badly shaken. Nor does iSat^ero in the 
application of the simile to the hearts of the Achaeans mean "was 
shaken," unless the lexica are wrong. This mistranslation has 
probably led to the introduction of the shaking of the ship. Thirdly, 
in the same simile the most important words are passed over. They 
describe the effect of the storm on the ship and on the sailors. To 
their terror the poet compares the distress of the Achaeans (iSatgero 
dviios). He had begun by comparing Hector's onset to the rush 
of a wave. It is, as Dr. Leaf remarks, "a two-sided simile." The 
poet is led on by a detail in his own picture (a detail not essential 
to the comparison first instituted, but added, more Homerico, to make 
it more effective), and, in Dr. Leaf's words, "evolves another com- 
parison from the same picture." The poet does exactly the same in 
one of the similes already considered, M 146 ff. The icofnros 6S6v- 
roav of the boar suggests another comparison, "so clattered the 
bright bronze on the breasts of the two heroes." As regards the 
passage in 0, much has been written on it since as far back as Heyne's 
time, but there seems to be nothing wrong with the similes. 

These are the cases on which Dr. Leaf and Professor Murray 
rely. A better and fuller collection might make their position 
stronger. As at present presented, it seems extremely weak. The 
trouble seems to have arisen partly from insufficient regard to the 
Homeric narrative, and partly from a misappreciation of the Homeric 
way with similitudes — if that way is correctly described in a host 
of treatises. In a sentence that has often been quoted since, Pope 
wrote that Homer, "secure of the main likeness, makes no scruple 
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to play with the circumstances." See Jebb op. tit. 28, and Green 
op. tit. 5 and 21. There is one main point of resemblance — generally 
a point or crisis in the action (Finsler Homer 497) ; for the rest the 
poet, "in the joy of his heart" (Cauer Grundfragen 1 263), gives 
free rein to his fancy. And the question always should be, "not so 
much whether the simile be exact, as whether it be happy and 
effective" (Mure op. tit. II, 92). So van Herwerden (Mnemos. 
XIX, 239 f.) — we may certainly require that the image be apta et 
perspicua, and so it always is; but as for complete consistency 
of details, hoc sane nemo requirat. A scene is before the poet in 
every detail. As he proceeds to illustrate it by a word-picture, 
his imagination is afire. He revels in details, whether relevant 
to the comparison or not, that serve to make his presentation 
of the matter concrete and vivid. When any such feature suggests 
a new comparison, he seizes it and states it without hesitation. 
Will anyone find fault with him ? Would anyone give up a single 
detail, or object to the expansion of the simile? There are other 
instances in Homer, and they have been enumerated by the com- 
mentators. Professor Murray admits that there are parallels and 
that his boar case is not unique. But he thinks it an extreme 
instance. We cannot see that it is. He finds evidence of the work- 
ing of him whom the Germans style a Stumper. " The last compiler 
of M found the two similes. Both were too good to lose. He 
followed the story of the oaks, yet he was reluctant to lose the wild 
boars. So observe his procedure. He puts in the wild boar, and 
then, at the end, soothes the imagination of any hearer who is 
puzzled at the resemblance" — and any such hearer must surely 
have been as stiimperhaft as the compiler — " by explaining that the 
point of similarity lies in the noise. Boars' tusks make a noise, and 
so do shields struck by spears." But where is the necessity for 
dragging in a compiler? The passage is clear and easily inter- 
preted without him. It is the same with all the cases which we have 
brought under review. On a careful and impartial consideration 
of the text as it stands, not one of them suggests plurality of authors 
or the intrusion of a harmonizer or compiler. Only the Homeric 
pessimist, who is too prone to put the most unfavorable construction 
on small irregularities, could find reason for such a view. 
St. Andrews, Scotland 



